“He caught the rustling of paper, and a muttered exclamation.”—p. 546. 


UNDER FOOT. 


BY ALTON CLYDE, AUTHOR OF “ MAGGIE LYNNE,” ETC. 
a 
CuapTreR XXV.—FoILeEp. 

HE street door closed with a bang that resounded | fire had gone out, and that her master had come home 
through the house, and effectually roused the | earlier by some hours than he had been expected. 
slumbering faculties of Ann, in the kitchen, helping | Giles Royton strode into the passage with an 
her clouded perceptions to realise two facts—that the unusuctly confident air, as though exulting in the 
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consciousness that he had that night successfully 
resisted temptation, and earned a smile of com- 
mendation from his daughter. As his hand rested 
on the knob of the parlour-door, forgetful, for the 
moment, of the intended visit of Mark Danson, he 
caught the rustling of paper, and a muttered excla- 
mation, that sounded to his astonished ears very like 
an oath. 

If he had allowed himself a moment’s thought, 
he might have lingered on the threshold, and 
hesitated before he broke in upon a private inter- 
view; but obeying an uncontrollable impulse, he 
threw open the door, and became a startled witness 
of the strange scene that was being enacted in 
that quiet room. Unconscious Eleanor, with her 
white face looking whiter from contrast with the 
dark leather chair, and her nerveless hands hang- 
ing down passive and powerless, as they had dropped 
when no longer able to guard the document. There 
she lay, at the mercy of the man who crouched 
before her, crushing a paper in his clenched hand, 
with the muttered imprecation which had been in- 
distinctly caught by Giles Royton. His colourless 
face rivalled that of the woman in its ghastly pallor, 
but it had a keen, wolfish look as he glared at the 
opening door, conscious that he had lost the chance 
of repairing his false move. He had further com- 
plicated his position, and armed Eleanor with an 
instrument against him. What might he not have 
to fear from the anger of a woman smarting under 
a sense of wrong, and goaded to desperation by 
injustice and oppression? He was half mad with 
disappointment and rage; for that which he had 
hurriedly dragged from the fainting woman proved 
to be only one of his own letters, instead of the im- 
portant paper. If Giles Royton had delayed his 
return a few minutes more, he would have asked 
no longer time. To be foiled thus had roused the 
inherent savage in the man’s nature—the savage, in 
propensity and instinct, which had always underlain 
the surface polish of civilised life, tae suave manner 
and smooth speech. He rose from his crouching 
position, aud glared at Eleanor’s father as he ad- 
vanced, his voice raised in genuine agitation. 

“What is the meaning of all this? What have 
you been doing to my poor girl?” 

The man’s answer was half sullen and half defiant. 
“Nothing; she brought it upon herself. It is a 
woman’s common trick for making a scene.” 

“JT don’t believe you,” growled Giles Royton be- 
tween his set teeth. “I know you, man; you have 
been at the root of all the ill that has ever come to 
her, and you have had your hand in this.” 

It was no longer the clerk and his employer; 
social distinctions were dropped between them, and 
they met on equal ground, with no pretence of dis- 
guise for that secret bond of relationship which the 
rich man’s adopted son was so eager to annihilate. 
There was now no trace of the nervous, deprecating 





manuer. In his own house, the clerk who crept 
through the counting-house with his head down, and 
stooped dejectedly over his desk from day to day, 
stood erect, with anger flaming in his eyes, and 
voice ready to denounce, in no measured words, the 
slayer of his daughter’s peace. He had now com. 
pletely sunk.the habit of respect which propriety 
and the strict usage of the house of Crawton and 
Co. forced him to observe towards the junior partner, 

Mark Danson stepped back a few paces from the 
excited man, leaving a clear space in front of 
Eleanor’s chair. It was his will to crush down all 
who crossed his wishes. The instinct was in him 
to spring at his enemy’s throat, and settle their 
grievances in a deadly hand-to-hand struggle. But 
he could have only dealt thus with the weak and 
helpless, for he was a coward at heart. Therefore 
he smothered the passion within him. 

The father rushed to the bell, and rung it with 
a violence that threatened to break the quivering 
wire. This was almost immediately followed by a 
stumbling sound on the kitchen-stairs; then the 
shuffling of slipshod feet along the passage ; and, 
finally, the startled apparition of the girl An, 
perplexed and grimy from her efforts to resuscitate 
the kitchen fire. 

“Quick! bring up some water. 
staring there, stupid!” 

She needed no second bidding; it was for her 
mistress—that was enough to ensure speed. Eleanor 
ruled the girl with kindness, and, in return, she 
clung to her with a devoted, dog-like attachment. 
In his anxiety about his daughter, Giles Royton 
seemed to have forgotten the presence of Mark 
Danson. 

During the brief interval that passed before the 
return of the servant, and before Eleanor showed 
signs of reviving consciousness, her unscrupulous 
husband formed a sudden resolution, and changed 
his tactics for the present. He had failed with the 
daughter, might he not try his success with the 
father? The old man must have a certain amount 
of influence with Eleanor; and by persuasion and 
artful appeals to his interest, he might be easily 
worked upon to exert it for the promotion of his 
scheme. He foresaw that in his present position a 
rupture with Royton would be ill-timed. Nothing 
was to be gained and much might be lost. It was 
his policy to conciliate, and, if possible, make use of 
him. 

With all his thoughts for the time engrossed by 
Eleanor, her father moistened her pale lips, and 
copiously sprinkled her forehead; while Ann knelt 
down and chafed her hands with a tenderness which 
none would have expected from the rough, red- 
elbowed maid-of-all-work. At last a faint touch of 
colour drifted back to the white face, and, with a 
long shuddering sigh, the heavily-drooping eyelids 
were slowly raised. Then, as recollection returned, 
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a spasm of pain contracted her mouth for a moment, | urging it with a suppressed earnestness that was not 
and her hand instinctively clutched at the bosom of | without its influence on the weaker character. 
her dress. She was seeking the paper with a vague | As he anticipated, the required promise was given, 
fear that it had been torn from her possession. Her | somewhat surlily, but that he was quite willing to 
father hung over her, anxiously whispering, “ Are | overlook. “ So far, so good,” he muttered, as he strode 
you better, Nelly ?” down the path of the weedy little garden. “ At best, 
The strongest feeling in his nature was love for | her father is but a feeble old fellow, the slave of his 
the beautiful girl who had been his ‘ one ewe lamb.” | own impulses, whether good or bad. He never was, 
She answered with difficulty, “Yes, father, you | or will be, a shrewd reasoner. My cue is to persuade 
shall know all soon; leave me now a few minutes; | him that Eleanor is labouring under an unfortunate 
I want to talk to him.” delusion, and that their future welfare depends upon 
Her glance turned towards Mark Danson, who/ my recovery of that paper. Come what may, it 
stood on the hearth-rug with his back towards | will never do to suffer myself to be ruined by the 
them, apparently studying his face in the chimney- obstinacy of a woman.” 
glass. He felt himself touched on the shoulder, and | 
heard Giles Royton’s voice saying, abruptly, “ She | 
wants you; don’t stay long, and be careful how you | CHAPTER XXVI. 
treat her. Mind, we are not to have that scene | HUGH’S PROMOTION. 
over again,” “ Wet., Mark, I have done what you proposed, and 
Was that tone of authority for him—Mark | appointed Hugh Crawton to take Barton’s place. 
Danson? He fired with the desire to resent it, but | He is young for such a position of trust, and some of 
as quickly cooled down when certain thoughts came the older clerks may think they have been passed 
crowding on his mind; he could pocket an affront to | over, and that justice has not been done because he 
his pride, when it gained him what he wanted. The | is my nephew. No matter, they dare not gainsay my 
next moment he was again alone with Eleanor. The | will; I have ascertained that he is qualified, and my 
girl Ann followed her master’s exit with visible re- | own observation confirms your high commendation. 
luctance, for she was doubtful about the state of I think there is little cause to doubt the fitness of 
her mistress. Outside, in the friendly obscurity of | our new cashier. And now, Mark, it is not, as you 
the passage, she relieved her feelings by shaking | know, my practice to make such acknowledgments, 
her fist at the parlow: door—an explosion of wrath | but I must tell you I have watched your friendly 
that was intended solely for the bad man, whose interest in Hugh Crawton; it has pleased me for 
coming always made Miss Eleanor ill. several reasons, and set at rest some doubts which 
The interview was prolonged until the father grew | crossed my mind concerning you; I am glad to find 
impatient, and betrayed it by keeping up a sort of'| they were without foundation.” 
sentinel march along the passage, pausing now and| A satisfied look stole over Mark Danson’s face, 
then at the room door. At last he heard Mark as he bent over the packet of letters which it was 
Danson say, “I leave you to think better of it, | his business to read aloud and answer for his uncle. 
Eleanor; you will see it is for the best. You So far, all was going well. The appointment, which 
draw back; won’t you let me kiss you before I , he had exerted himself to obtain for Hugh to fil— 





go?” | the post left vacant by the ill-health of the old 
“No, Mark; can you ask me while you have it in | cashier, Barton—had proved a successful stroke of 
your mind to do me this cruel wrong ?” policy on his own account, and produced all the effect 


After a few seconds the door opened, and Mark desired; for besides earning him golden opinions 
Danson came out, closing it softly after him. Then from his uncle, and securing the hold upon his 
the two men faced each other in the passage, the favour, which he had lately begun to fear that he was 
elder standing on the mat with his hand on the losing, it had completely won for him the confidence 
handle of the door, ready to show the visitor out. 

“Royton, I want to have some private conversa- whose interest he seemed to have laboured with such 
tion with you, unknown to Eleanor; but, as that disinterested zeal, while it established him on terms 
cannot be managed to-nigkt, will you come into of intimacy with his family, by giving him a claim 
my office to-morrow—any time when the governor upon their gratitude. Even sister Margaret was, 
is out of the way, and you know me to be alone? for the time, disarmed of her suspicions, and felt 
Nay, man, you need not hesitate ; itis for her benefit ashamed of her distrust when she was gently taken 
and yours. You are under some misapprehension to task by her mother, who pleaded warmly in Mark’s 
about the cause of her fainting, and it is duetoyou defence. 
to explain.” It was some months after the above conversation. 

Here there was a slight noise in the room he had As his uncle had foretold, the unexpected change in 

,just left. He held up a warning finger as a sign for Hugh Crawton’s position had created some dissatis- 
caution, then dropping his voice repeated his request, faction among his fellow-clerks ; but he hac made 


of the generous, high-principled young man, in 
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himself a favourite among them, and contrived to 
live down his brief unpopularity. Contrary to some 
predictions, he proved equal to his new duties, and 
narrowly as he was watched by the keen-eyed 
principal, he bore the test well. 

One morning, during his temporary absence on a 
business errand, Daniel Crawton had occasion to 
refer to one of the cash-books, and for that purpose 
came hurriedly out of his private office. A few 


moments sufficed to give him the required entry, | 


and he was leaving Hugh’s desk, when his coat- 
sleeve brushed against a sheet of paper hanging out 
from one of the drawers. Orderly in the most mi- 
nute details, it had offended his sense of neatness 
to see it there; but he had forgotten it until thus 
brought a second time under his notice. It was 
characteristic of him to stop and try to push the 
paper back into the drawer, which seemed to have 
been accidentally closed upon it. While thus en- 
gaged, his glance caught sight of something that 
made him start. He obeyed his first impulse, and, 
quick as thought, drew forth the paper and read 
for himself, his mouth gradually hardening into 
severe lines, and his brow knitting into an ominous 
frown. Was that paper the clue to some dishonour- 
able secret, which was thus unexpectedly dragged to 
light? He dropped it as though he had been stung, 
and looked round in quest of Hugh; but he saw 
only Mark Danson, hurrying from the counting- 
house with his hands full of papers, evidently in 
haste, and looking preoccupied with business. <A 
second thought made the merchant pick up the 
offending paper, fold it hastily, and drop it into his 
pocket. His movements had not been observed by 
any of the clerks, for the cashier’s desk stood in a 
recess framed off from the rest, and forming a kind 
of inner office. 

A betting-list from one of the well-known sport- 
ing agents, exhibiting pencil-marks scored against 
the names of some of the horses—this was what 
Daniel Crawton had found. How miserably he had 
been mistaken in the promising young man whom, 
almost unconsciously, he had been exalting into a 


model, if this was the bent of his inclination, and | 


the chosen pursuit of his leisure hours. Why had 
he not acted with his usual caution, and investi- 
gated his character more closely, before placing him 
in his present position of trust, which might prove 
an ordeal of temptation too strong for him to bear? 
He could not pursue this thread of thought, which 
was becoming painfully exciting; he only asked 
himself if the youth was so far gone in his wretched 
infatuation that he was content even to risk the loss 
of his situation ; for it was well known the turf was 
ene of Daniel Crawton’s aversions, and that he 
was so strongly opposed to every form of gambling, 
that he would refuse to employ any one whom he 
even suspected of such tendencies. It was almost 
certain that Hugh had been made aware of his rigid 





views on the subject, and was, therefore, acting with 
full knowledge of the consequences which were likely 
to follow. 

“ T will not rest until I have sifted this matter to 
the root,” he said sternly, to himself, as he strode 
on to his private office, whither he was followed by 
Mark. He came in with his creeping step, his face 
still wearing the preoccupied, business look. He wag 
met by the short, sharp query, “ Did you tell me 
that Hugh Crawton had gone round to the bank ?” 

“T did.” 

“When do you expect him back ?” 

“In about a quarter of an hour: he is generally 
punctual.” 

“TI must see him before he sits down to his 
desk.” 

Mark glanced aside at the moody, contracted 
brow, and asked, with some hesitation, “Is there 
anything wrong with Cousin Hugh?” 

His question was met by another, “Why do you 
ask ?” 

“Because, from your manner of mentioning his 
name, I feared your displeasure pointed to him.” 

“That will depend upon his own vindication, 
Until I have it, it will not be just to him in his 
absence to give or seek information about. this 
matter, which most people would count a trifle, and 
ridicule what they would call my puritanical strict- 
ness. Be that as it may, I have my crotchets; this 
touches one of them. Now, Mark, about those bills 
of consignment. I am ready for business, and at 
your service for the next twenty minutes.” 

Mark said nothing; he was too good a tactician 
not to know how to take his cue. 

Just five minutes beyond the time specified as the 
duration of Hugh’s absence, Daniel Crawton con- 
sulted his gold repeater, then rang the bell. It was 
promptly answered. 

“Is Mr. Hugh in the office ?” 

“ He has just come in, sir.” 

“Tell him that he is wanted here.” 

A few seconds, and Hugh Crawton appeared, 
wondering a little at his unexpected summons, but 
believing it referred only to business, he was not 
prepared for his uncle’s manner of receiving him. 
Something in the look of the stern face troubled him 
with a sense of vague uneasiness. He glanced at 
Mark for explanation, but the smooth, pale face be- 
trayed nothing; he seemed immersed in his papers. 
But if Hugh had been suspicious, he might have 
fancied that he avoided meeting his eyes. He was 
not left long in doubt; it was not Daniel Crawton’s 
habit to delay the doing of a disagreeable duty, or 
trifle with a wound which he had to probe. With- 
out any preliminary, he took the paper from his 
pocket-book, and spread it before the young maz, 
saying, “ Of course you recognise this.” 

It was not easy to escape the steady gaze of those 
remarkable eyes, sufficient in themselves to dis- 
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- eoncert the self-possession of any culprit conscious 


of wrong-doing. How intently he watched the 
young face! not a muscle could have moved, nor 
a shadow passed, without his detection. It was | 
that moment which revealed to him how deep was | 
his own interest in the question, and its bearing | 
on the character of Hugh Crawton—then that he | 
realised what keen pain it would cost him, to find | 
his trust shaken. ‘To doubt once, will be to doubt 
always. I would give much to be sure the lad has 
nothing to do with that betting-paper. But why do 
I feel like this about Robert’s son?” These were | 
the words which the man of iron will crushed back 
unspoken. His face relaxed nothing of its sternness 
as he waited for Hugh to speak, keenly anxious, as 
though his own sentence of condemnation hung 
upon the answer, and it would reflect upon his own 
proud honour to discover that his nephew was in 
any slight thing below the standard at which he 
had rated him. 

One glance was enough for Hugh. It supplied 
him with the key to all that he had found strange in 
his uncle’s manner. He understood at once why he 
had been summoned. There was a hot rush of colour 
to his face, and his sensitive mouth trembled, for 
the implied doubt had stung him. When he could 
command his voice, he said, “No, sir, I do not re- 
cognise this paper, for I see it now for the first 
time.” 

“What! are you afraid to admit the ownership ?” 

The question was asked with a cynical curl of the 
mouth. But something of the merchant’s own spirit 
flamed out in Hugh’s scornful repudiation of his 
words, in the instant flash of his eyes and the quiver 
of his mouth, as he uttered the words— 

“ Afraid, sir; for what reason ?” 

“Because of the imputation which the possession 
of such papers may attach to you; for doubtless 
you are aware that I do not tolerate sporting gentle- 
men.” 

“Yes, sir, I am aware of it; but I am not likely 
to transgress, as I have no sporting tendencies.” 

“Then how do you account for keeping in your 
drawer a betting-list, which, to judge from the pen- 
cil-marks, has been attentively studied ?” 

“In my drawer, sir! Will you please to explain?” 

“Willingly. I went this morning to look for an 
entry in one of your cash-books, and saw this hang- 
ing from your drawer. It chanced that I caught 
sight of something that made me examine further. 
When I found what the paper was, I felt myself 
justified in taking it into my possession, as I would 
not have a doubt remain on my mind, and let it pass 
without giving you the chance of an explanation. 
And now, both as your employer and your uncle, I 
bid you deal with me honestly. Cover nothing, but 
out with the truth, even if it tell against yourself. 
I could forgive many shortcomings in a young man, 
if he owned them frankly; but as you value my’ 





good opinion, Hugh Crawton, never give me occasion 
to distrust your word, nor let me know you stoop to 
the meanness of a lie, for F hold that to be a lasting 
stain on a man’s honour.” 

The grand martial face was never more striking 
than at that moment. Neither of the young men 
was prepared for the outburst; even Mark had 
never seen the old man so deeply moved. All the 
passionate fire of his youth seemed to have come 
back; but Hugh did not quail before him. 

“So far, I have done nothing to forfeit your con- 
fidence, sir, and I trust my word will be taken with 
regard to that paper. I repeat that I never saw it 
until now, and cannot account for its being’ in my 
drawer.” 

“Tt may have been lent to you,” put in the soft 
tones of Mark Danson. 

Hugh turned on him in haughty surprise, repeat- 
ing, “Lent! how could that be? I have just said 
that I never saw the paper before, and you know 
that I have no betting transactions to make it of 
use to me.” 

Mark laughed. “ Yes, of course, I am supposed 
to know all your private affairs. Be calm, Hugh,” 
he continued, in a whisper, “I only threw in_ that 
suggestion by way of helping you through.” 

“Was your drawer locked this morning?” Daniel 
Crawton asked, abruptly. 

“T believe not, sir.” 

The merchant turned to Mark. “ Are you aware 
of any one among the clerks who would take a liberty 
with Mr. Crawton’s drawer in his absence, and lend 
him this paper without his knowledge?” 

He looked steadily at his nephew, and laid 
emphasis on the word “lend,” but Mark parried it 
with success, and replied, coolly, “ I do not know one 
among our fellows who would do such a trick against 
Hugh.” 

“ Neither do I; still it could not have got into the 
drawer without some hand. It is a mystery which 
we must leave for the present.” 

“ But in the meantime, sir, do you hold me clear 
from suspicion ?” asked Hugh, sturdily. 

“I do, unless some new proof should arise against 
you.” 

This was the answer with which impetuous Hugh 
was obliged to be satisfied. 

“A strange business,” said Mark, as he linked his 
arm in his cousin’s, and walked with him down the 
street ; “strange, for I cannot see how you can have 
any enemies about the place.” 

“Mark,” said the other, stopping short, “I did not 
quite understand your tone just now in the office, it 
seemed as though you were seeking to trip me up 
with my own words.” 

“Pugh! my dear boy; you got excited like th¢ 
governor, and could not take words in their own 
meaning.” 

“ Ah, well, perhaps I did.” 
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So ended that morning, memorable as the first | him; and the undermining process was at work 
break in the prosperity of Hugh Crawton. When | upon the fair fabric of a good man’s honour, which 
the cioud passed, the sky seemed clear as usual. | it was seeking to crumble down into a ruin to be 
But the first link had been forged in the chain of | trodden Under Foot. 

suspicion which was beginning to wind itself about (To be continued.) 














THE BAPTISM OF FIRE. 
“He shall baptise you with the Holy Ghost, and with fire.” 
Se HE advent of Christ into the wor 1d country, that a formal deputation was instructed to 
was heralded by the preaching of wait upon him, to ask if he were really the Christ 


one who declared, concerning him- | | or not. 

self, that he was unworthy to Jones, It is at such a time as this, when the popular 
| 
| 





: the shoe-latchet of his far more) excitement concerning him had been raised to 
siggy successor. It was his lot to stir to its the highest pitch, when his title to the name of 
very depths the stagnant pool of Jewish life, and | prophet was not only acknowledged, but zealously 
by his fierce denunciations of a wrath to come, and | asserted by the people—when his power and in- 
his startling annunciation of a kingdom of heaven , fluence were at their height—it is at such a time 
about to be revealed.among men, to fan into a / as this that he voluntarily surrenders all his own 
temporary flame the almost expiring embers of honour and glory; it is at such a time as this 
the Jewish religion. He took his stand amongst that he declares himself to be only a forerunner— 
the luxuriant foliage which clothed the shelving only a messenger of him who stood undistin- 
banks of the Jordan, and from every quarter there guished, unrecognised, unknown, among the crowd, 
flocked to him multitudes—publicans and sinners, and bids his astonished hearers clearly understand 
soldiers and civilians, Pharisees and Sadducees—to that his baptism of water was only a prelude to a 
listen to his preaching, and partake of the mystic far more important rite, which all they must 
baptism which he performed. He had assumed undergo also, for that there stood One amongst 
the tone and the authority of a divine commission, ; them whom they knew not, “He shall baptise 
and he seemed to them as one renewing in their | you with the Holy Ghost, and with fire.” 

own day the long silent, long interrupted race of; Now this fact has been taken by one of the 
prophets. There seemed some chance now of a' greatest of modern sceptics (Strauss), and cast 
restoration of the ancient theocracy, some prospect | in the teeth of Christianity as a monstrous in- 
that their long and dismal period of religious dis- stance of unnatural conduct. Is it in, the least 
order and political anarchy would at last come to ' probable, it is said, that a man at the height of 
anend; some hope that the God whom they seemed | popular ity should resign all pretensions to honour 
to know only by hearsay, was about to visit them in favour of one who had, at the time, no apparent 
as he had visited their fathers of old. Andso the | | claim to celebrity, and had given no signs of 
stream of the Jordan reflected vast crowds of | power? Is it consistent with hnman nature that 
every class and character, thronging around him |a@ man should be so utterly unselfish as to sow 
with the deepest interest, and so far persuaded by | only that another may reap? Is the human 
the words which he spoke as to undergo the heart capable of so utterly neglecting its own 
initiating rite which he prescribed. To young and interest in favour of an unknown, and at the 
old, to rich and poor, to ritualistic Pharisee, or to | ‘time unnoticed, successor? We answer at once 
unbelieving Sadducee, he addressed the same | that, not only is it consistent and possible, but 
uncompromising words. “ Repent and be baptised, | | ‘that true greatness can find its expression in no 
and wash away your sins,” and, “Flee from the | other way. A man may labour and toil for years 
wrath to come,” were addressed to all alike, and all | in the pursuit of his own honour; he may add 
alike he united in the same rite of ablution. To the | wealth to wealth; he may climb to the highest 
people he spoke of mutual charity; to the publicans, | round of ambition’s ladder, and his name be 
of justice in the exaction cf their due; to the passed from mouth to mouth as the greatest hero 
soldiers, of quietness and contented service; and | of his time, but if he be toiling only for himself, 
from the two great religious factions into which | if he be labouring only for the present, if he be 
the Jews were then divided, he demanded the | not ready at any moment to acknowledge him- 
same immediate reformation, the same bringing | | self merely the forerunner, preparing the way for 
forth of fruits meet for repentance. And so great|a more glorious future, then his is no brave 
was the celebrity of his preaching, and. the | Christian life; his is a merely selfish existence, 
influence which he had obtained throughout the | knowing nothing of the noble spirit which has 
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moved the hearts and animated the actions of; had revealed to him there—that the kingdom of 


those who have lived and died, “not for an age, 
but for all time.” He who will leave upon the 
scroll of the world’s history “a name to resound 
for ages ”—he will know himself at every moment 
of his life to be but the weak and unworthy instru- 
ment in the hand of God to prepare the way for 
a more glorious future; and if in after ages there 
be built a splendid edifice upon the foundation 
which he has laid, his glory will be none the less 
because it is surpassed by that of a far mightier 
successor. The conduct of the Baptist may be 
strange, but it is the strangeness of truth—far 
greater than that of fiction; and he alone will fail 
to understand it, in whose ignoble heart it touches 
no answering chord; who, living in the light of 
the present and the past, has little or no care for 
the future, whose prospects he might have helped 
to mould; little or no thought beyond the circle 
of his own narrow desires. 

Thus far we have regarded the conduct of the 
Baptist from a merely humanitarian point of view, 
as illustrating the fact that all true greatness 
knows no narrow feeling of selfish ambition, but 
looks only to the work which, in God’s providence, 
it is called upon to perform in the great scheme 
of the world’s redemption. Regarding it now in 
the light of Christianity, we may, we think, learn 
from his words and conduct most important 
lessons. 

Let us consider them under two heads. 1, The 
baptism of John, as leading up to the teaching of 
Christ. 2, The baptism of fire, as completing, 
yet needing, the baptism of water. 

It was the lot of St. John to be born in a highly- 
wrought state of society. The moral maxims and 
ceremonial precepts of the Jewish law had been 
amplified and refined into a code of pharisaic 
observances, which left much of the words, little 
of the spirit in which they were originally framed. 
Just so, in after years, the Christian code was 
turned into a mass of scholastic casuistry, beneath 
the burden of which true Christ-like religion sank 
dewn and well-nigh perished. The Pharisees, in 
their day, desired to stereot ype the outward form 
of religion,—that which ever has varied, and, in 
some degree, ever must vary, in all ages. As for 
the inner life—justice, judgment, and the love of 
God—of that they knew little or nothing. 

The reaction from such a code as theirs, was in 
some minds the infidelity of the Sadducee. But 
with St. John it was far different. He found nothing 
in their systems to satisfy the craving of his soul; 
and so he left them all, and went into the wilder- 
hess, to see whether he could not there learn 
somewhat by quiet communion with his God. And 
then he came back to his countrymen strengthened 
and disciplined by his sojourn in the desert, and 
preaching the simple but awful truth which God 


| heaven was at hand. His work was a work of 
'demolition—to proclaim far and wide that the 
axe was laid to the root of the tree; to pull down 
the old edifice, and prepare the way for Him who 
should build up the new; to preach repentance 
and wrath to come, and then to point the way to 
that Lamb of God who taketh away the sin of 
the world. 


| Such was that forerunner whom Christ, at his 


first coming, sent before his face to prepare his 


way before him; and in the history of each indi- 


vidual soul there must come, too, some such epoch 
as this. The old edifice must make way for the 
new,—must be pulled down and removed ere the 
new can be built in its place. The works of dark- 
ness must be cast away ere the armour of light 
can be put on. Repentance and rejection of sin, 


at the voiee of some John the Baptist, must 


precede the coming of Christ to each individual 
soul. 

Let us not think that this is a matter of small 
importance. As well might we say that the 
stones which are fitted to be the ornament and 
grace of some noble mansion, are fitied to form 
its foundation. As well might we say that the 
branches and leaves of a tree are fitted to draw 
from the earth its vital juice, as that those virtues 
and graces, which make up the Christian charac- 
ter, can have any real existence if they have not 
originally sprung from this repentance and rejec- 
tien of sin. It is the want of this which so often 
causes the religious life of a man to be such a 
sickly and flagging life. He has started, perhaps, 
with abundance of spiritual infermation and accu- 
rate knowledge of what is called the “scheme of 
salvation ;” but unless he have passed through the 
baptism of John, unless he have laid his founda- 
tions deep in eternal truth, and in a clear percep- 
tion of the hatefulness of sin and a determined 
rejection of it by God’s grace, the superstructure 
which he will build will be shaky, and will totter to 
a speedy fall, when the time of its trial comes. The 
development of the soul’s life must be gradual 
from its earliest germs, and the first step with us, 
as with the Jews of old, must be to repent at the 
preaching of John. Then, indeed, the voice that 
warned us, that roused us by the fear of the wrath 
to come, whether it be the voice of affliction, or 
sorrow, or death,—whether it be the voice of 
Christ’s ministers preparing and making ready his 
way, will point to Christ, and bid us recognise 
him who has all along been standing amongst 
us, though we knew it not, and will cry to the 
awakened and repentant heart: “Behold the 
Lamb of God, which taketh away the sin of the 
world.” 

We have now to consider, as briefly as may be, 
the baptism of fire with which the far more 
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mighty successor of St. John was to baptise His 
disciples. The Baptist himself seems to have 
felt, as he uttered the words, that his own baptism 
had something cold and negative about it. It 
was not possible that the new dispensation should 
be little more than the reproduction, in a newer 
and fuller form, of the tenets of the old. Were its 
preachers only to re-utter the time-honoured pre- 
cepts of the Jewish code, and follow in the foot- 
steps of those who had preceded them by some 
2,000 years? Was their morality still to consist 
in the prohibition of evil, in the denunciation of 
those crimes which man should not commit? If 
it had been so, if Christian morality had been con- 
fined within the narrow precepts of the Jewish 
law, or had only extended itself so as to take in 
the more advanced teaching of the later prophets, 
and the inspired utterances of the Baptist himself, 
then would it not have been a religion suited to 
the requirements of that and every subsequent 
age; then would it have been itself surpassed by 
other influences. Education and literature, civilisa- 
tion and art, would have hcen the successful com- 
petitors, instead of the hand-aaids, of the Christian 
religion. And this was the burden of the Baptist’s 
message: that all they who had undergone his 
baptism of water—that all they who had gone 
down into the water of the Jordan, and washed 
away, symbolically, the guilt of their former lives, 
must not imagine that their obligations were 
ended there, but must turn to Him who stood un- 
noticed amongst the crowd, if, perchance, they 
might obtain of him a warmer, a more living bap- 
tism, even a baptism of the Holy Ghost and of fire. 

If we would know the nature of that baptism, 
we must turn to the life of Christ himself; for 
that baptism of his is no outward symbol, no 
representative ablution of the body, but an inward 
purification of the soul. No external reception of 
the man into the Church, but the internal recep- 
tion of God’s Holy Spirit into the heart, kindling 
there the energising flame of Christian love, and 
making its existence known by its effect upon the 
outward life. The contrast of the two is shown 
by the preaching of John and of Christ, the one 
crying, *‘ Repent, and be baptised, and wash away 
ycur sins” in the cold and passive element of 
water, the other preaching by that life which is 
summed up entirely in the brief declaration that 


“He went about doing gocd;” and so baptising | 


his followers with such a baptism as is aptly 
symbolised by the tiving, active element of a flame 
of fire. 

This is, we doubt not, the reason why the re- 
ception of Christ into the heart is spoken of as a 
baptism of fire. The negative principles of the 
Old Testament were to be exchanged for the posi- 





tive precepts of the New. The guiding principle | 





of life was no longer to be a restraint, keeping 
men back from evil, but an energising motive, 
guiding them on to good; a morality which was 
passive and negative, was to give way to one 
which was active and positive. Thou shalt not 
must give way to thou shalt. The man who has 
kept the whole law, must also sell all that he 
has, and give to the poor. The condemnation 
of Moses, “The man that sinneth he shall die,” 
is changed into the condemnation of Christ, “I 
was an hungered, and ye gave me no meat.” 
The priest and scribe passing by on the other 
side, Dives neglecting the bruised Lazarus at his 
gate, the unprofitable servant with his talent hid 
in a napkin—these are the men whom Christ 
condemns to the torments of hell, and holds up 
to the scorn of their fellow-men; and he does so 
because their morality is the negative morality of 
abstinence from gross sin, and the vital flame of 
the love of Christ has never touched their cold 
and passionless hearts. 

Let us ask ourselves, then, as a practical appli- 
cation of this all-important subject, Have we felt 
this “vital spark of heavenly flame” touching our 
hearts, and kindling them to a holy and a divine 
energy? In the words of Si. Paul to the Ephe- 
sians, “Have ye received the Holy Ghost since 
ye believed?” If not—if our lives know nothing 
of the inspired life of Christianity, but only the 
negative morality of Judaism—if our hearts have 
not been touched with a zeal and an energy for 
Christ which only God’s Holy Spirit can give, 
then must we answer with those primitive dis- 
ciples, “ We have not so much as heard whether 
there be any Holy Ghost;” “Unto what then 
were ye baptised?” Alas! how many Christians 
there are who know not even the baptism of John; 
who cannot, or will not, realise the necessity there 
is for washing away their sins in the fountain 
opened for sin and for uncleanness; who think 
that they can be Christians with all their load of 
guilt still pressing upon them! And how many 
there are, too, who think that they can be Chris- 
tians by mere abstinence from gross outward 
sin; who live on from year to year without once 
realising the spirit of Christ, and the spirit of 
his cross—self-sacrifice for the good of others— 
knowing only the baptism of John. That bap- 
tism is indeed necessary, for it is the first step 
in the coming to Christ. But let us not stop 
short there: let us learn to know that there 
is a life more glorious, more earnest, more real 
than that of mere negative morality—even the life 
of him whose heart is kindled by the Spirit of 
his great Master. Then, indeed, shall we have 
realised the presence of One far mightier than 
John, and received at his hand the more blessed 
baptism of the Holy Ghost and of fire. W. OC. 
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LUTTERWORTH CHURCH, LEICESTERSHIRE, AND JOHN WICKLIFFE. 






S/R HREE remarkable ‘men stirred the 
ey heart of England in the fourteenth 
century. Chaucer, “the father of Eng- 
9 lish poetry,” painted from the life the 
men and women of his time, now 
laughing at the cockney French of a prioress, and 
then depicting the tricks of a wheedling friar ; 
Langland, in the twenty visions of his “ Piers 
Plowman” (Peter the Ploughman), showed the 
motley life and agitated society of his age; Wick- 
liffe, “the morning star of the Reformation,” was 
beginning to stimulate the few, and alarm the 
many. While Chaucer slily laughed at the friar, 
who “was an easy man to give penance;” while 
Langland poured out his invectives against pil- 
grims, ‘palmers, and hermits, as “ great loobies,” 
Wickliffe was battling with old corruptions at 
village crosses and in the colleges of Oxford. 

Before looking more closely at this old worthy, 
let us enter the church, where his last words were 
heard. St. Mary’s Church, Lutterworth, doubt- 
less has some antiquarian attractions for the 
parishioners; but the stranger will care little for 
the arms or histories of its Verdons, Ferrers, or 
Fieldings, however famous in olden days. He 
will, nevertheless, gaze reverently on the place 
where a paralytic stroke prostrated the careworn 
herald of @ new age. He may listen, sceptically, 
should the attendant say, with unhesitating faith, 
“That pulpit, sir, was Wickliffe’s; yon communion 
table was really used by him, and here is part of 
an ancient vestment, worn by Wickliffe in this 
very church.” But the visitor has no doubt that 
here the voice of the courageous teacher was often 
heard, while many an excited auditor almost feared 
to listen to the daring questions raised by that 
emaciated but earnest man. 

Here, for at least forty years, his body rested 
in peace, until the rage of a baffled council, and 
the fears of an angry Pope, found a special satis- 
faction in dragging the bones from a grave to a 
blazing pile. Heed it not; we want no visible 
grave; this church of Lutterworth is doubly hal- 
lowed ground, for all who revere the holiness of 
honesty, and the moral grandeur of self-sacrifice. 

Apart from the memory of the great Reformer, 
there is little to interest a stranger in Lutterworth 
Church. He will, probably, be shown the old chair 
in which the dying preacher is said to have been 
placed, when carried from the church; and here 
the question will arise, are these supposed relics 
of Wickliffe really genuine? Was that pulpit, 
this chair, and this fragment of a vestment used 
by him? Who would not wish to think so? But 
some boldly question the antiquity of those relics. 
A passage from “Thoresby’s Diary,” under the 





date 1684, has been lately quoted, in which a visit 
to Lutterworth Church is mentioned, with the 
startling remark, “No memorial in the church” 
relating to Wickliffe. Those who have been at 
the expense of engraving the pulpit and chair, 
will not thank the antiquarians for suggesting 
doubts of their genuineness; but if “charity be 
greater than rubies,” truth is holier than fiction. 
We must, however, for the present, leave the 
inquiry respecting these Wickliffean relics, in 
the large class of undecided questions. 

An ordinary visitor to this church will not be 
deeply impressed, when told that the spire was 
blown down in the great tempest of the 26th of 
November, 1703. He may even be cynical enough 
to remark that a storm, which killed a bishop and 
his wife, sunk the fleet of Sir Cloudesley Shovel, 
and destroyed Eddystone Lighthouse, was not 
likely to spare a Leicestershire spire. Some may 
wonder how former rectors felt when the portrait 
of Wickliffe was actually fixed to the sounding 
board of the pulpit. What ‘comparisons odious” 
may it not have suggested to an audience, if ever 
wearied by a dull sermon. No wonder that the 
picture was removed to a less public place, where 
it would not so severely try the nerves or con- 
science of a preacher. 

Wickliffe was probably born about the year 
1824, educated at Queen’s College, Oxford, and 
one of the earliest fellows of Merton. Here he 
may have associated with some of the most 
learned and able Englishmen of the fourteenth 
century. At Merton, was Walter Burley, the 
“plain doctor,” tutor of the prince who became 
Edward III. There, too, William Occam studied, 
who opposed, not only the subtle metaphysics of 
his teacher, Duns Scotus, but dared to attack even 
the temporal power of the Pope. Thomas Brad- 
wardine, styled “the profound doctor,” afterwards 
Archbishop of Canterbury, added his theological 
learning to the boldness of Occam and the judg- 
ment of Burley. Such men must have had much 
influence on Wickliffe’s mind and studies. The 
Scriptures gradually became the supreme guide 
for Wickliffe, a result mainly due to the earnest 
practical writings of the popular and celebrated 
Greathead, Bishop of Lincoln. The bold resist- 
ance of Greathead to Pope Innocent IV., who 
tried to raise funds by selling English benefices to 
greedy Italians, was not without a lasting influ- 
ence on Wickliffe. The university showed at that 
time a watchful jealousy of the friars, who tried to 
draw the most promising students to their monas- 
teries. The future Reformer took the part of the 
colleges against “the preaching brothers,” and 
thus drew upon himself their fierce attacks. 
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Wickliffe was made warden of Balliol Hall (now 


Balliol College) in 1361, and reeeived from the ' 


fellows, in the same year, the rectory of Fyling- 
ham, Lincolnshire. He soon gave up the headship 
of Balliol, but kept up a connection with Oxford, 
often residing in rooms in Queen’s College. Some 
state that Wickliffe became head of Canterbury 
Hall, but this is probably a mistake, arising from 
the singular fact that there was then in Oxford 


another John Wickliffe, with whom the Reformer | 


has often been confounded. 


This other John is said to have been a fellow 


of Merton and warden of Canterbury Hall. It is 


certainly remarkable that there should have been | 


at the same period two John Wickliffes, at the 
same university, both heads of colleges, both 
prebendaries, and that the two should die within 
a year of each other! Here are nice materials for 
biographical confusien. Two birth-places named, 
two Richmonds connected with those birth-places, 


and two John Wickliffes contemporaries at the | 
Wickliffe became D.D. in some | 
year between 1361 and 1866, and with this latter | 
year begins his more prominent antagonism to the | 


same university ! 


papal pretensions. Then Pope Urban V. demanded 
from Edward III. thirty-three years’ arrears of 


the annual tribute which King John bound him- | 
Wickliffe wrote against the claim; | 


self to pay. 
the King refused the demand of the “French 
Pope,” and the Parliament uttered so loud a “no,” 
that future popes “were able” to forget their 
rights. The friars had, of course, done battle for 
Rome, and raised against Wickliffe the favourite 
cry of “heretic.” 
charging them with holding fifty errors and 
heresies. But bishops, archbishops, popes, and 
councils were gradually stirred up against one 
who had the annoying and dangerous habit of 
questioning established opinions. 


resolved to try whether Wickliffe might not be 
frightened into a convenient silence. He was 
therefore summoned to answer certain queries 
before Courtney, at St. Paul’s. Wickliffe came on 
the 19th of February, 1377, attended by four friars, 
as his counsel. 


Lancaster, called ‘King of Castile,” and Lord | 


Percy, Earl Marshal, of England, with their 
military retainers. What brought them into the 
cathedral? The reader will not forget that this 


persecution of Wickliffe was political as well as | 
theological, and that Courtney wished to strike | 
The once mighty | 
He lay dying. 


at Gaunt through Wickliffe. 
Edward III. could not interfere. 
Softening of the brain had prostrated the mind 
of the hero. The earl marshal insisted that the 
accused Reformer should be allowed a seat. This 


The bold man retaliated by | 


Sudbury of | 
Canterbury, and Courtney, Bishop of London, | 


Others also came to the Lady | 
Chapel in St. Paul’s, who had not been sum- | 
moned ;—John, of Gaunt, the renowned Duke of | 


| seems a reasonable suggestion; but the bishop 
refused, and then began a stormy scene. Tho 
| royal duke threatened to drag the bishop out of 
| the church. This roused the citizens, and short 
_ was the distance from werds to blows. The con- 
flict begun in the cathedral, was continued in the 
streets, and next day all London was in arms. 
Such a tempest broke up the bishop’s nicely 
arranged synod, and Wickliffe had some breath- 
ing-time allowed. 

Will he keep quiet? He will not, that is clear. 

He lectures at Oxford, organises a band of 
preachers, clad in long russet gowns, who pro- 
pound suspicious matters at country fairs and 
in market-places. A horrid rumour reaches 
| Courtney—that Wickliffe advocates a free use 
of the Bible, not only for men, but even for 
women, and preaches against the rich dress and 
| pomp of the ecclesiastics. The Pope is also 
, alarmed, Wickliffe having hinted doubts about 
transubstantiation itself. Five bulls, dated 11th 
May, 1377, are therefore sent with all speed to 
England, calling upon Canterbury, London, Ox- 
ford, and the King to stop the mouth of tur- 
bulent Dr. Wickliffe. Oxford seemed not at all 
inclined to move; the Council of Regency was 
also suspiciously slow; London raged at the 
Pope’s interference; and the influence of the 
Duke of Lancaster was sufficiently strong to per- 
plex Canterbury, and make many of the bishops 
strangely moderate. 

A synod was, however, assembled in the chapel 
at Lambeth, only “to examine Wickliffe.” It 
ended as before, with a riot, without the Riot 
Act. The citizens clamoured, and the Council of 
Regency ordered the archbishop. to suspend the 
proceedings. So much for these papal bulls. 

The bishops separated, charging Wickliffe to 
held his peace henceforth. A somewhat difficult 
thing for him that will prove, we think. So it 
happened, for now his itinerant preaching became 
more frequent, he being determined to move the 
masses by fearless living words. 

He had become rector of Lutterworth before 
this, in 1875, when his bold defender, John of 
Gaunt, presented him to the benefice. The Re- 
former did nct, however, forget Oxford. Being 
very anxious to raise up a strong party there, 
especially among the younger members, he 
offered to debate on that most perilous topic, 
Transubstantiation. “Certainly not, Dr. Wick- 
liffe,’ was the reply of Dr. Barton, the vice- 
chancellor. 

Dr. Barton knew the power of a bad name, and 
“heretic” then was a trifle worse than felon or 
murderer now. Dr. Barton had, perhaps, very 
little nous or geist, but his term heretic began to 
stick; even Wickliffe’s great patron, John of 
| Gaunt, became weary of supporting a man who 


| 
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had managed to get so dreadful a name. Not that 
the proud, chivalric Duke of Lancaster wanted 
Wickliffe to tell a lie; certainly not, the whole 
soul of knighthood abhorred that, but surely a 
little tact, just “‘a grey fib” now and then, might 
make matters easy. The duke, therefore, coun- 
selled Wickliffe to keep quiet, at least as quiet 
as was possible for him. 

The middle classes too had just then had a 
terrible fright. The foolish Parliament had, in 
1380, voted a “poll tax,” whereupon the ex- 
asperated “villains” of England rose furiously, 
even beheaded poor Sudbury, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, and fixed his head ona pole at London 
Bridge. Small comfort to him when Wat Tyler’s 
was placed there some days after. What if 
Wickliffe’s doctrines had something to do with 
this rising? Some people thought it possible; 
Courtney, now Archbishop, will look into the 
matter. 

The Pope, too, had described Wickliffe’s doc- 
trines as a “detestable madness,” and his friends 
as “sons of eternal perdition,”’ and surely the 
Pope ought to know what madness really was. 
Courtney, however, did not move very eagerly in 
the matter, and determined to throw some of the 
responsibility on other shoulders. He, therefore, 
named a committee to examine Wickliffe’s doc- 
trines, and then report thereon. The committee 
was both large and diversified. Eight bishops, 
fourteen doctors of law, three Dominican friars, 
four Franciscans, four Augustin canons, four 
Carmelites, four monks, and six bachelors of 
divinity laid their heads together on the matter. 
They met on the 17th of May, 1382, but wisely 
resolved to have a dinner before debating. If 
each head would not then be the clearer, at least 
all tempers would be mollified. Accordingly, this 
judicious committee, having wisely dined, entered 
upon their critical labours on the aforesaid day “at 
two o’clock in the afternoon.” On their second 
meeting, on the 21st, the logic of the examiners 
was somewhat disturbed by an earthquake, which 
shook the houses of London and the consciences 
of the citizens. Some declared it to be a sure 


sign of the divine anger against the Wickliffites, | 





and these affirmed, with equal confidence, that it 
was a plain warning to persecuting bishops. The 
committee at last made a report, declaring nine of 
Wickliffe’s opinions to be heretical, and fifteen 
erroneous. The Archbishop now called upon the 
University of Oxford to crush the Wickliffites, 
and empowered a Dr. Stokes to set the machinery 
of repression in motion. Oxford was, however, 
against moving atall; Dr. Stokes being threatened 
in violent sermons, the students armed, and the 
chancellor, Dr. Rugge, connived at all. The result 
was that Wickliffe met the Convocation at Oxford 
in the same year, and managed to prove to the 
majority that he was not bad enough, or wrong 
enough, for burning just then. 

Wickliffe’s work may be said to have ended 
with his defence before the Oxford Convocation 
in 1382. In two years after, the Reformer’s work 
on earth was over. He had been attacked with 
paralysis before the final retirement to Lutter- 
worth, and it was in the church that the death- 
stroke fell upon him. While engaged in divine 
service, on the 29th of December, 1384, a paralytic 
seizure prostrated him, and on the last day of 
that year “the morning star of the Reformation” 
was hidden from the eyes of men. The greatest 
of Lutterworth’s rectors was buried in its church; 
but the Council of Constance, having burnt John 
Huss and Jerome of Prague, felt aggrieved that 
Wickliffe should rest in a quiet English grave. 
The ejectment of the body from the church was 
therefore piously decreed, though the execution 
of the sentence was strangely delayed for thirteen 
years. 

Wickliffe’s mind, morals, and temperament must 
be sought in his works. Little reliance can be 
placed on his portrait, in the possession of the 
Earl of Denbigh. Wickliffe may have had the 
eager but careworn look there pictured, while the 
staff in one hand, and book in the other, do cer- 
tainly harmonise with the idea of a travelling 
preacher an@ a translator of the Bible. The long 
beard and velvet cap may help some in the 
attempt to form a mental image of the bold 
Reformer, but his true character can scarcely 
be traced now behind the veil of five centuries. 

W.Ds 








SUMMER. 


(a, HE rough green wealth of wheaten-fields that 
>) ¥ i sway 

§ © In the low wind of the fair long summer day; 
The morning valley’s warm perfumed breeze 
Floating from southern sycamore shadowed rills ; 
The singing forest on the dawn-topped hills ; 

The living depths of azure spacing seas ; 

Still, brooding sunlight upon mossy walls; 





Aerial vapours crumbling down the heights ; 
Silence of woods amid green mellow lights, 
And sighs of distant drizzling waterfalls ; 
The sweet faint breath of the short moonlit nights, 
From misty meadows, where the quaint crake 
calls ;— 
Rare pageants in the western day withdrawn, 
And fleets of rich light-laden clouds at dawn. 
T. C. Irwin. 
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IN old and curious custom is observed | 
i every year, on the Feast of the Epi- 
phany, in Her Majesty’s Chapel Royal | 
ww at Whitehall. At the close of the | 
~ Nicene Creed, and whilst the Offertory | 
sentences are being sung, an official, attired in the 
Court uniform, leaves the Royal pew, and, pro- 
ceeding towards the communion table, places on 
the plate which the officiating minister extends | 
towards him a little bag of purple silk containing 
the Queen’s offering of gold, frankincense, and | 
myrrh, in commemoration of the visit made by 
the wise men of the East, or Persian Magi, to the 
infant Saviour. 

Gold, frankincense, and myrrh! Why did the 
wise men present such gifts as these? The answer 
is, because they desired to pay homage to the 
child in his threefold capacity of King, God, and 
Man. Gold was the present usually offered in 
the East to a king, incense was only burned in 
the worship of God, whilst the myrrh, which was 
extensively used in the process of embalming, in- 
dicated his human nature, death, and burial. It 
is strange that as St. Matthew is the only one 
of the three evangelists who records the visit of 
the wise men, his testimony on this head should 
be so well confirmed by contemporaneous writers. 
The most remarkable of these is Chalcidius, a 
philosopher and follower of the great Greek sage, 
Plato, who mentions not only the journey under- 
taken by the wise men of the East from their own 
land to the distant country of Judea, but also the 
simultaneous appearance of the star or meteoric 
light seen in the lower region of the air, which 
guided them along their way, and eventually in- 
dicated the spot where the infant Saviour was 
found. 

Concerning these Magi, or learned men of the | 
Kast, little is known. They are said to have | 
come from Persia, where they were held in great | 
veneration by the common people, and exercised | 
sacerdotal and regal functions. Some have said 


that they were magicians or sorcerers in the | 











MAGI. 


undertaking and prosecuting so long and perilous 


| & journey as this, from their own land to the dis- 


tant country of Judea, supplies sufficient evidence 
that these men were no mere charlatans, but 
learned, wise, and good men. 

Furthermore, if it be necessary to find other 
reasons in order to account for their zeal and 


| persistence in this matter, we can discover them 


in the prevailing belief of that age and country, 
that infants born under the appearance of a new 
star were destined to arrive at great power, 
and in the general expectation that then existed 
throughout the world of the coming of a uni- 
versal deliverer and governor—an expectation 
excited in Jewish minds by reason of the pro- 
phecies contained in their sacred books, and trans- 
mitted to the Gentiles during the captivity of 
Babylon, and kept alive afterwards by the Jews 
that stayed behind, or that became subsequently 
scattered amongst the neighbouring nations for 
the purposes of trade and commerce. It is, more- 
over, worthy of remark that Tacitus, the Roman 
historian, and also Suetonius, who wrote the life of 
the Emperor Vespasian, both record the existence 
of this general expectation, Tacitus stating that 
‘a persuasion existed in the minds of many that 
some ancient writings of the priests contained a 
prediction that about that time an Eastern power 
would prevail, and that persons proceeding from 
Judea would obtain dominion.” 

No wonder, then, that Herod should have 
been disconcerted, and that all Jerusalem should 
have been troubled when these Eastern savans, 
from a distant region of the earth, made their 
unexpected appearance in the streets of the Holy 
City with the strange inquiry on their lips— 
“Where is he that is born King of the Jews? 
for we have seen his star in the East, and are 
come to worship him,’—an inquiry which in 
| itself implied the existence of the general expec- 
tation of a future ruler, and a distinct allusion 
to the prophecy of Balaam, himself one of these 
Magi, or learned men of the East, who spoke 


sense we use the term; but this is clearly a mis- | distinctly of the Star of Jacob, and the Sceptre 
take, based upon an imperfect interpretation of | that should come out of Israel (Numb. xxiv. 
the word “magi,” which, besides including the | | | 17). Only let us suppose a similar occurrence 
above, also embraced the better class of philoso- | taking place amongst ourselves at the present 
phers, students of medicine, and professors of the | time—a body of learned Chinese or Indian 
liberal sciences, more particularly of astronomy, | Brahmins, lured by some heavenly beacon to our 





XUM 


in which these Magi, or wise men, were great 
preticionte. They were, therefore, the very men 
amongst the Gentiles, above all others, to be in- 
terested in and concerned with the appearance of | 
any unusual phenomenon in the heavens, such as 
a new star, comet, or meteoric light; and indeed 
the zeal and persistence which they exhibited in 





shores, appearing suddenly i in the streets of rich, 
luxurious London, and inquiring concerning the 
birth of some prince or ruler whose advent had 
been foretold ages ago in the sacred canons, and 
of whom it had been said that he should upset 
the existing order of things, overthrow the go- 
vernment, sweep away every vestige of the ancient 
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constitution, alter, in his own person, the suc- | 
cession to the crown, and attain eventually to | 


universal dominion! Only imagine such a case 
as this, reader, and then you may realise the 
state of feeling that must have existed in Jeru- 
salem when the wise men from the Hast made 
their appearance within her walls. 

Even without the appearance ef such visitors in 
our streets, we can well remember the uneasiness 
and excitement caused in many minds on the ap- 
pearance of that splendid comet, which some nine 
or ten years ago became visible in the lower region 


of the heavens, and when, notwithstanding the | 


official declarations and assurances of our calm 
astronomers as to its course and next appearance, 
the newspapers of the day were flooded with corre- 
spondence respecting the approach of the judg- 
ment dawn, or of some terrible convulsion of 
Nature, such as the burning up or riving in sunder 
of the sphere. 

In view, then, of these facts and suppositions, one 
can readily understand the craven fear that must 
have filled Herod’s heart on learning the errand 
of these men; one can imagine him sending for 
the priests and scribes and learned men of his 
kingdom in hot haste, and demanding of them 
enlightenment upon this portentous business; one 
can imagine his fear increased to absolute terror 
as they pointed out to him the significant words 
of Balaam, of Daniel, and of Micah. And on learn- 
ing the facts disclosed in the last-named prophet’s 
prediction—* And thou Bethlehem, in the land 
of Judah, art not the least among the princes of 
Judah: for out of thee shall come a Gevernor that 
shall rule my people Israel”—one can imagine 
him seated amongst the creatures of his court, 
and, pitiable attempt, devising with them the 
means of frustrating the designs of Heaven. 
“Go,” said he to the wise men, “ go to Bethlehem, 
and search diligently for the young child; and 
when ye have ‘found him, bring me word again, 


that I may come and worship him also,”—a spe- 
cious lie, intended to cover the scheme he had 
laid for taking away the innocent life—the old 
device of a fair glove upon a foul hand. 

Like the incendiary fugitives of Rheims, Gifford 
and Hodgson, who published a book admonish- 
/ing the English Catholics to attempt nothing 
against the life of Elizabeth, of illustrious memory, 
‘at the same time that they were planning her 
‘murder with the wretched Savage, Herod thought 
to use the wise men as his unwitting tools, 
and, serpent like, to disarm suspicion by pro- 
mises of devotion. But those whom he sought 
to dupe thus, were not deceived. No! The 
strange light which had attracted them from 
their own country to Judea, and which from Judea 
again had revealed to them another way to their 
homes, lighted them also into the inner recesses 
of Herod’s heart, so that they were enabled to see 
what were his real intentions towards the infant 
prince they had journeyed so far to see. They 
knew that although the panther’s skin is fair to 
look upon, yet his breath is infectious and his 
friendship fatal. Oh, how strange and mysterious 
are the ways of Providence! Herod had thought 
to engage these wise men as his unwitting agents . 
in the furtherance of a diabolical design; but 
Heaven interposed, and converted his agents into 
ministers of opposition: for in the very gifts of 
gold, frankincense, and myrrh which the wise men 
presented to the infant Prince, his parents feund 
the ready means of defraying the expenses of a 
hasty flight, and a lengthened sojourn in Egypt. 


* Deep in unfathomable mines 
Of never-failing skill 
He treasures up His bright designs, 
And works His sovereign will. 


* Ye fearful saints, fresh courage take, 
The clouds ye so much dread 
Are big with mercy, and shall break 





In blessings on your head.” 
G. 


M. LB. 








ONE FAULT. 


LETTER, mamma!—a letter from Ar- 
thur, I think,’”’ exclaimed little Fanny 
Howard, as she came bounding along 
the gravel path that led from the 
gate to the door of Egerton Cottage, 

where Mrs. Howard stood waiting to receive it. 

“Yes, it is from Arthur,” said she, on opening it; 

“he is coming home for his holidays.” 

“Oh! I am so glad! When is he coming—to- 
morrow ?” 





“No; he is coming next Wednesday, and this is | 


Saturday.” 
“What along time! This is only Saturday! and 
there is Sunday, Monday, Tuesday—three whole 





days before it is Wednesday. What shall I do? 
There is all this long afternoon to yass, too.” 

“Wind this skein of silk for me. I want it to 
hem your papa’s silk handkerchief with.” 

Fanny took the skein of silk, and, having fixed 
the winders upon the table, began to untwist the 
end. “I think it is a tangled skein, mamma; I 
can’t undo the knot.” 

Mrs. Howard assisted her in this delicate opera- 
tion, and, the silk being placed on the winders, 
Fanny began to wind. 
| It proved, as she had predicted, a tangled skein; 
;and many times the little girl—who, by-the-way, 
| was but eight years old—was tempted to give up 
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the task; but each time a look in her mother’s eyes 
said, “‘Persevere;” and at length the difficult affair 
came to an end, and Fanny laid the reel of silk on 


her mamma’s work-table, and received a kiss in | 


return. 

The three days were got through, by means of 
some contrivances on Mrs. Howard’s part to find 
employment for Fanny, which might shorten the 
time. The much-expected morning arrived, and 
with it Arthur, a rosy-cheeked, healthy-looking boy 
of ten years of age. 

“This is jolly!” said he, as, after being kissed by 
his mother and Fan, as he called her, and warmly 
greeted by his father, he sat,down to the nice dinner 
of fowls and ham, and the gooseberry pudding after- 


wards, “This is a jolly dinner! and I’m very | 


hungry, too; for we breakfasted at seven this morn- 


ing, because some of the fellows had to start by an | 


early train. And so we are going to Seagate.” 

“The day after to-morrow,” replied Fan. ‘ Won’t 
it be nice?” 

“First-rate! I’ve learned to row since I’ve been 
at Hillstown; and I shall take you out with me, and 
I shall get a boat and row you—they call it pull, 
though, when it is on the sea.” 

“Can’t I learn to pull, too?” asked Fan. 

“Of course you can; Ill teach you. Itll be 
glorious fun !” 

With this kind of talk the dinner-time was quickly 


passed, and then Arthur related some entertaining 
anecdotes of his schoolfellows and his school life, 


all of which redounded very much to his own glori- 


fication. But though he was very facetious and an | 
admirable mimic, and Fanny clapped her hands 


and laughed immoderately, it was to be observed 
that neither Mr. nor Mrs. Howard seemed amused 


by these accounts, but heard them with grave looks. | 
The fact was that Arthur, though upon the whole | 


a boy of good disposition, had one serious fault; he 


| 
was given to what is called “romancing,” which, to | 


call it by its right name, is falsifying—in a word, 


he had given way to a habit of adding to and em- | 


bellishing everything he related, until he often 
forgot whether he was telling truth or falsehood. 
Still, his parents were far from suspecting the entire 
disregard of truth into which this pernicious habit 
had led him, or the disastrous consequences that 
might result from it. 

It was a splendid July evening when the family 
reached Seagate. Arthur and Fanny were in rap- 
tures as they gazed upon the broad extent of blue 
sea, the white sails which studded it, and the sun 
setting in clouds of crimson and amber, which were 
reflected from it in a long line of light, looking, as 
Arthur said, like a golden pathway into heaven. 

For a whole week things went on delightfully. 
In the morning, Arthur and Fanny ran about on 
the sands, where they dug for shells with their little 
wooden spades, constructed houses and grottoes with 





| sand and pebbles, or sought for the beautiful alge 
for their aquarium. Sometimes, and this was the 
greatest treat of all, they went with Sambo, the 
black servant, for a row. Then Arthur took an oar 
one time, and Fanny aypther for a little while, and 
Sam taught them how to make their strokes, and 
how to use their sculls so as to turn the boat, with 
all the knowledge of a skilful boatman. 

It happened one afternoon that Captain Howard 

had been obliged to go to Chatham on some business 
connected with his ship, which was under repair in 
the dock; Mrs. Howard, being rather unwell, had 
| lain down for an hour or two. Arthur and his 
| sister were, therefore, left to amuse themselves as 
| they pleased. 
After playing in the garden for a short time, 
| they rambled out on to the beach. All at once 
Arthur said, “Let us go and have a row, Fan; the 
sea is quite smooth. It will be glorious!” 

“So it will!” cried Fan. “But you know papa 
said we were never to get into a boat without Sam 
or himself being with us; and he would be so angry 
if he knew that we went.” 

“He need never know anything about it.” 

“Suppose he or mamma were to ask where we 
have been all this afternoon ?” 

“They won’t ask; and if they do, I shall say we 
walked down Milsham Lane to look for ferns.” 

* But that will not be true; that will be a—lie!” 
said Fanny, hesitating to pronounce the word. 

“ Only a white one,” replied Arthur, in a careless 
tone. 

“* Sambo says no lies are white.” 
| “Sambo had better get into a pulpit and turn 

preacher,” replied Arthur, as he mimicked the 
solemn expression of Sam’s face when speaking of 
religion. : 

“T think Sambo is a good man, and that what he 
says is right,” returned Fan. 

“T dare say it is. But come along, or we shall 
| have no time before tea.” 

So saying, he hurried poor Fanny along to where 
the boat was moored, on the very edge of the smooth 
shining sea. It looked so pleasant that even Fanny 
forgot that they had been forbidden to enter it, and 
that the pleasure was to be purchased by disobedience 
| and concealed by a falsehood. 
| So the children got into the boat, and each taking 

an oar began to row as Sambo had taught them. 
Both the boat and the oars were light, and it seemed 
easy work, for they had not observed that the tide 
had turned, and was rapidly carrying the boat away 
from the land. For some time they went on rowing ; 
the water was smooth, the air calm, and they enjoyed 





| 


| the pleasant motion of the boat, which it required so 


little effort to propel, till Fanny, resting on her oar, 
said, “Let us go back now. Papa may have returned, 
the tea will be ready, and we shall be asked for.” 

“T don’t care if we are. I know what I shall say.” 
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* Oh, Arty, pray don’t! Let us tell all about it,” 
cried Fan, with tears in her eyes. 

‘Oh, you stupid little saint! you are as bad as 
Sambo, I declare. But if you are so frightened, let 
us go back. Take your oarmnd pull away.” 

This was more easily said than done. The chil- 
dren pulled, but still the strong current carried them 
farther and farther from the shore. 

«Pull, Fan,” cried Arthur. 

“TI do; but my arms ache so, I must rest.” 

“No, you mustn’t, or we shall never get back; I 
can’t get on alone.” 

Again poor Fanny tugged at the oar, but their 
united strength was insufficient to stem the strong 
ebb of the tide. Onwards, still onwards, it carried 
them, farther and farther from shore. The small 
villa became smaller still, the setting sun began to 
redden the horizon, and still they were borne 
onward. 

“Oh, Arty, I can’t row any longer,’ exclaimed 
Fanny, as she laid the row useless oar in the bottom 
ofthe boat, and burst into a fit of weeping. ‘“ What 
shall we do, Arty?” 

“ Blest if I know! 
us out to sea! Oh, what will become of us? 
shall we get back? We must try again.” 

And ‘so they did, pulling till Fanny’s arms were 
quite benumbed with the effort. But the result was 
the same. Still onward sped the frail boat with its 
light freight. The sun set, and the moon rose; and 
yet farther and farther they drifted. Pale and awe- 
struck, Arthur sat with the head of his sister resting 
on his shoulder. Conscience had awoke, and he re- 
flected remorsefully on the sin he had both purposed 
and committed. 

“T am a wicked boy,” thought he, “it serves me 
right ; but poor Fan, it is hard for her to die here, on 
this dreadful sea, and all through nyy fault.” 

In the meanwhile Captain Howard had returned, 
and was just sitting’ down to a late tea, when Mrs. 
Howard exclaimed, “I wonder where the children 
are.” 

“Have you not seen them since tea-time?” 

“TI did not take tea, I waited for you. I suppose 
they are with Sambo.” 

On inquiry being made, it was found that Sambo 
had been to Milsham to get oats for the pony, and 
was only just returned. He had seen nothing of the 
children. Every place in and about the house was 
searched, but of course in vain. Then Captain 
Howard and Sambo went out on the beach, from 
which the tide was still ebbing, thinking that they 
might have remained there, at their accustomed 
sports, not having heard the tea-bell at the usual 
time. 

The shore was silent, and the waves were sleeping 
in the moonlight, but the children were nowhere to 


I think the tide is carrying 
How 





be found. Captain Howard called them in his deep; 
sonorous voice, but there was no reply. 

At length Sam remarked that the boat was gone, 
“Massa Arty taken it away, massa; p’raps de tide 
carry them out to sea.” 

Captain Howard thought this probable. But what 
was to be done? How could they be found on the 
wide waste of waters ? 

“Sambo get another boat and follow to find them.” 

“I will go too,” said the anxious father. 

Having procured a boat, Captain Howard, after 
saying all that he could to comfort his wife, entered 
it, accompanied by Sambo. 

For more than an hour they plied their oars, 
though, as they knew not in what direction the 
children might have been carried by the tide, it 
seemed almost a hopeless pursuit. 

The moon shone’ brightly upon the rippling 
waters, and every object upon the line of coast was 
distinctly ‘visible. .Captain Howard took out his 
pocket glass and carefully scanned the horizon, but 
in vain. 

“Massa, let Sambo try.” 

On obtaining the glass, and looking through for a 
minute er two, he exclaimed, “A little black speck 
out there,” pointing eastward with his hand. 

After looking: once more through.the glass, Cap- 
tain Howard said, “I see it, let us pull: towards it.” 

An hour more was spent in rowing, and then 
Sambo again looking through the glass, exclaimed 
“T see dem, massa! I see Miss Fan’s white frock !” 

Powerfully did Captain Howard use his oar, nor 
was Sambo behindhand. Soon they were within 
hail, and heard Arthur’s cries for help. 

Poor Mrs. Howard had passed the hours alternately 
in prayer and weeping, or walking the beach, and 
straining her eyes, in the hope of seeing her beloved 
ones return. As the hours sped slowly away, these 
hopes became fainter and her fears greater; till, 
being towards morning, completely prostrated, she 
fell into a troubled slumber on the sofa. From this 
she was startled by the noise of footsteps on the 
gravel. She rushed to the door, and was met by 
her husband carrying .the insensible form of Fanny, 
followed by Arthur and Sambo. 

After they had joined in returning thanks to 
Almighty God for so wonderfully preserving the 
children from the dangers of the sea, Arthur, with 
many tears, confessed the great fault of which he 
had been guilty, and the wicked way in which he 
had intended to conceal it. But during the long 
illness which Fanny had, in consequence of that 
night’s exposure and fatigue, Arthur, as he sat watch- 
ing by her side, formed a resolution that, come what 
might of it, he would, through his future life, con- 
scientiously speak the truth ; and we believe that, by 
God’s help, he is doing his best to keep it. M. W. 





